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no  HOME  in  Virginia  has  ever 
attained  the  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  that  Mount 
Vernon,  the  beautiful  country  estate 
of  George  Washington  in  Fairfax 
county  has.  It  is  here  that  the  remains 
of  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States  rest  and  it  was  at  Mount  Vern- 
on that  Washington  lived. 

Not  far  from  the  national  capital, 
Mount  Vernon  stands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Potamac  river,  surrounded  by 
the  outer  houses,  servant's  quarters, 
kitchen,  smoke-house,  and  spinning 
house.  The  main  building,  a  wooden 
structure,  looks  down  upon  the  river. 

Surrounding  the  house  is  the  garden 
in  which  during  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton many  of  his  guests  planted  shrubs 
or  trees.  Among  these  are  trees  plant- 
ed by  Jefferson  and  Lafayette. 
Furniture  Restored 
The  three-story  house  is  entered 
from  the  east  front  through  a  long- 
pillared  portico,  paved  with  tiles  which 
Washington  imported.  Many  pieces 
of  furniture  used  by  the  Washingtons 
have  been  brought  back  and  placed  in 
the  home  which  now  is  kept  by  the 
Mount  Vernon  association.  All  the 
furnishings  and  decorations  are  of  the 
period. 


The  four  principal  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  just  off  the  panelled 
hall.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  libra- 
ry and  the  banquet  hall.  Twelve  bed- 
rooms are  on  the  second  and  third 
floors. 

Mount  Vernon  was  built  upon  a 
5,000-acre  tract  granted  Colonel  John 
Washington  and  Nicholas  Spencer  in 
1644.  Lawrence  Washington  inherit- 
ed his  great-grandfather's  half  of  the 
estate  and  upon  this  he  built  Mount 
Vernon,  naming  the  mansion  after  the 
British  admiral  under  whom  he  served. 
George  Washington,  a  half-brother, 
inherited  the  mansion. 

The  home  of  George  Washington's 
sister,  Betty,  and  the  famed  beauty, 
Nelly  Custis  Kenmore,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  more  precious 
historical  possessions  of  Virginia.  Just 
outside  Fredericksburg,  Kenmore  was 
built  by  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days. 

A  spacious  lawn  surrounds  the  three 
story  building  whose  four  chimneys 
stand  out  prominently  at  the  fourcor- 
ners  of  the  roof.  In  contrast  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  main  building  is 
a  right  wing  half  as  high  as  the  house 
itself  and  fronted  by  a  colonade  very 
similar  to  the  half  enclosed  passage- 
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ways  Thomas  Jefferson  placed  about 
buildings  whose  designs  he  selected. 
Ornamental  Plaster 

Probably  the  interior  of  Kenmore 
with  its  finely  ornamental  plaster  work 
is  the  most  conspicuously  beautiful 
part  of  the  old  home.  Many  of  its 
rooms  have  ceilings  with  beautiful  or- 
namental plaster  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Hessian  prisoners 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  builder  of  Kenmore  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  day 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
manufactured  arms  for  the  state  of 
Fredericksburg.  Lawrence,  his  son, 
married  the  beautiful  Nelly  Custis 
Kenmore  is  now  the  property  of  Ken- 
more Association  which  keeps  the  place 
in  order  and  collects  relics  of  the  age. 

The  early  home  of  the  Custis  and 
Lee  families  of  Virginia,  Arlington, 
would  be  one  of  the  show  places  in 
Viginia  even  were  it  not  a  national 
shrine.  The  white-columned  colo- 
nial structure  also  is  a  fitting  senti- 
nel over  the  graves  of  the  nation's 
heroes  at  Arlington  cemetery. 

From  the  portion  of  the  mansion 
where  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Mary 
Ann  Radolph  Custis  were  married, 
Washington  may  be  clearly  seen. 

When  George  Washington  Parks 
Custis,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Washington,  and  the  adopted  son  of 
General  Washington,  came  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Arlington,  which  he 
had  built,  many  of  the  relics  of  the 
first  president  were  brought  there. 
Numbers  of  these  were  stolen  when 
the  United  States  government  took 
possession  of  Arlington  and  estab- 
lished a  military  cemetery  there,  but 
such  of  these  relics  as  were  seized  have 
been  restored. 

Jefferson  Style 

Its  massive  white  central  building 
causes  Arlington  to  resemble  closely 
the  state  capital  building  at  Richmond, 
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Va.,  which  Thomas  Jefferson  planned 
while  in  France.  Eight  huge  white 
columns  support  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing as  it  extends  to  cover  a  wide  porch 
and  throw  in  relief  the  two  story  build- 
ing. On  either  side  are  single  story 
wings,  and  before  the  portico  stretches 
the  beautifully  sloping  lawn. 

The  adopted  son  of  General  Wash- 
ington married  Mary  Lee  in  1806  and 
he  and  the  daughter  of  William  Fitz- 
hugh  entertained  royally  at  the  pala- 
tial mansion,  many  distinguished 
guests  being  received  there.  In  1831 
General  Lee  and  Mary  Ann  Randolph 
Custis  were  married.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Custis  the  Lees  inherited  Ar- 
lington and  the  confederate  command- 
er-in-chief became  greatly  attached  to 
the  home. 


TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

You  wake  up  bright  and  early  Christmas 
morning.  You  open  the  stockings.  Christmas 
presents  on  Christmas  morning  are  the  most 
wonderful,  beautiful  things  in  the  world. 
Under  the  soft  light  of  Christmas  candles, 
every  present  looks  a  priceless  treasure. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas,  you  begin  to 
look  at  your  presents  more  carefully.  It  is 
easier  to  decide  which  ones  you  like  best. 

One  week  after  Christmas,  your  preferences 
are  very  definite.  Two  weeks  after  Christmas, 
you  have  to  stop  and  think  a  minute  to  re- 
member what  some  of  your  friends  gave  you. 

Why  not  give  your  friends  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent that  they  cannot  forget,  and  would  not  if 
they  could?  The  Youth's  Companion  comes 
once  every  week — fifty-two  times  in  a  year. 
For  ^2:00,  what  present  could  you  possibly 
buy  that  would  be  more  useful,  more  used,  and 
better  appreciated? 

Just  send  your  order  to  the  address  below 
and  Santa  Claus  will  take  care  of  delivering 
the  Compaion  to  your  home  or  to  the  home  of 
a   friend.     Subscribers  will  receive:   

1.  The  Youth's  Compaion — 52  issues  in 
1927,  and 

2.  The  remaining  issues  of  1926. 

All  for  only  $1. 

3.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine,  the  month- 

ly  authority  on  fashions.  Both  pub- 
lications, only  ^2.50. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANOIN  _ 
S  N  Dept.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Subscriptions  Received  at  this  Office 
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Prime  Essentials  for  the  Deaf  of  Today 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones 

President  Convention  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 


Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  School  has  summed  up 
''  Ihe  Paramount  Issue"  very  nicely  in 
the  following  paper.  This  is  a  same, 
healthy  way  of  looking  at  a  problem 
that  arises  for  the  hearing  as  well  as 
for  the  deaf, — ED. 

i»|«nc  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE  before  the 
I  deat  today  is  as  it  has  always  been,  to 
prepare  themselves  better  for  life's  duties. 
The  question  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
sctiQols  tor  the  deaf  directly,  but  with  the  deaf 
themselves  after  leaving  school. 

Education  does  not  stop  with  school  life. 
Schools  should  prepare  children  to  educate 
themselves  in  a  general  way  after  leaving  school. 

The  deaf  pupils  leave  a  great  paternal  school 
in  which  their  responsibilities  have  been  small 
and  face  a  cold  and  busy  world,  in  which  they 
must  bear  fully  their  share  of  responsibility. 

So  sudden  and  great  is  this  change  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  provided  by  the 
schools  and  by  the  deaf  themselves  to  bridge 
the  chasm.  Many  go  out  into  the  world,  take 
up  life's  duties  and  succeed  wonderfully.  It  is 
almost  marvellous  how  well  they  do  succeed, 
but  others  hesitate,  falter  and  fail.  Others 
succeed  only  partially. 

There  is  a  great  issue  in  solving  certainly  the 
problem  of  making  all  succeed.  Sometimes 
mental  equipment  causes  defeat.  Sometimes 
a  lack  of  physical  energy  defeats  them.  Men- 
tal equipment  may  be  from  lack  of  training, 
but  it  is  generally  from  lack  of  gray  matter 
which  no  one  can  remedy.  It  is  as  common 
among  hearing  people  as  among  the  deaf. 

To  connect  these  weaker  ones  with  the  work 
they  can  do  and  encourage  them  to  do  it  is 
important.  A  few  failures  discourage  one  and 
dertro"s  enthusiasm  to  try  again.  If  by  organ- 
ization and  supervisison  the  deaf  could  be  sent 
into  work  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  kept 
cut  of  employment  they  cannot  do,  results 
would  be  far  better.  These  are  preliminary 
considerations  in  trying  to  serve  the  deaf. 

In  the  broad  field  of  life  there  are  social, 
business  and  economic  phases  which  are  always 
interesting  and  important.  The  deaf  appear 
to  be  happy  in  their  social  intercourses.  This 
requires  that  they  live  close  to  other  deaf 
people  and  be  perm-tted  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  deaf  generally.  Of  course  they  are 
always  thrown  with  the  hearing  people,  but  not 
always  a  part  of  them.  They  cannot  converse 
freoly  with  them,  neither  do  they  share  in  their 
social  affairs  with  full  enjoyment. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  deaf  to  find  work 
in  the  centers  and  thus  make  up  a  society  of 
their  own.  This  gives  them  the  full  benefit 
of  social  intercourse  which  all  human  beings 


like.  Whether  it  is  an  issue  to  encourage  cen- 
tralization of  the  deaf  for  social  reasons,  1  do 
not  know. 

Perhaps  the  deaf  could  be  encouraged  to 
become  a  greater  factor  in  the  hearing  world. 
Hearing  people  like  the  deaf  and  enjoy  com- 
municating with  them.  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  is  a  warmer  feeling  among  the  hearing 
people  for  the  deaf  than  the  latter  know.  The 
reserve  of  the  deaf  in  talking  with  the  hearing 
people  is  unfortunate.  Of  course  the  effect 
will  depend  on  the  degree  and  facility  with 
which  the  deaf  can  communicate  with  the 
hearing  people. 

But  even  if  this  intercourse  is  free,  easy  and 
spontaneous,  there  is  no  society  like  the  deaf 
society.  There  they  are  fully  at  home,  in- 
terested, animated  and  joyful.  Even  isolated 
cases  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
social  affairs  of  deaf  centers. 

In  the  business  world  the  competent  deaf 
generally  find  their  places,  render  their  service 
well,  receive  equal  compensation  with  the  hear- 
ing and  feel  the  full  strength  of  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  citizen.  If  by  organization,  publicity 
and  education  a  greater  field  for  employment 
can  be  opened  to  the  deaf,  it  would  be  a  work 
worth  wh.le. 

The  deaf  should  be  encouraged  to  save  their 
money  and  own  their  own  homes.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  deaf,  but  because  they  are  citi- 
zens on  equal  footing  with  all  others.  The 
safest  country  and  the  one  which  renders  the 
greatest  service  to  its  people  is  composed  of 
heme  owners.  In  the  declining  years  it  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  the  home  is  safe,  that 
whatever  comes,  one  will  not  be  driven  out. 
This  applies  to  the  hearing  as  well  as  to  the 
deaf.  But  it  can  well  afford  to  be  an  issue 
before  the  deaf. 

They  should  be  taught  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  investment  of  their  savings.  Certain 
bright  deaf  people  often  become  agents  for 
wildcat  schemes  for  making  money,  engaging 
in  this  work  with  the  best  of  intentions  and 
with  full  confidence  that  the  enterprise  is 
s^und  financially  and  will  be  a  money  maker. 
They  go  into  communities  where  the  deaf 
are  located,  sell  stock  freely  to  the  deaf  and 
nothing  ever  comes  of  it.  The  money  with 
which  the  deaf  might  have  bought  a  home  is 
gone  forever.  Some  publicii:y  to  prevent  these 
losses  would  be  helpful.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  their  money  in  building  and 
loans  which  are  carefully  regulated  by  state 
governments,  in  bonds  and  mortgages  or  in 
real  estate. 

Insurance  companies  which  the  deaf  have 
organized  and  managed  themselves  are  a  God- 
send to  them  and  they  should  invest  some  of 
their  earnings  in  life  insurance. 

The  better  education  of  the  deaf,  a  wider 
and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
determinated  by  the  ability  to  use  it,  and 
equipment  in  vocational  training  in  some  kind 
(Continued  on  Page  10.) 
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A  DEAF  MUTE  DANCING  MARVEL 


Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  crammed  the  famous  Million  Dollar 
Pier  at  Atlantic  City  to  see  twenty-five  of  the 
nation's  cleverest  dancers  meet  in  prize  com- 
petition. One  by  one  the  contestants  went 
upon  the  stage,  danced,  and  received  the 
public's  acclaim.  Finally  little  Sylvia  Pollock 
came  forward  and  began  to  dance.  Her 
rhythm,  the  grace  of  movement  with  which  she 
went  through  her  intricate  steps  seemed  to  en- 
chant the  huge  assembly.  The  applause  that 
greeted  her  as  she  finished  her  number  was 
deafening  and  lasted  many  minutes.  The 
dancer  was  awarded  first  prize  by  popular 
acclaim.  When  the  roar  finally  subsided, 
Sylvia's  instructor  came  forward  and  stood  be- 
side the  young  girl. 

"Ladies  and  gentleman,"  he  said..  "I  am 
now  extremely  happy  that  I  did  not  make  this 
announcement  before  Miss  Pollock  danced,  for 
now  I  am  positive  that  she  received  your  ap- 
plause on  her  merits  alone.  This  little  girl  is 
totally  devoid  of  speech  and  hearing!  She 
did  not  hear  a  sound  of  your  wonderful  ap- 
plause." 

Exclamations  of  astonishment  were  audible 
from  every  part  of  the  pier.  People  were 
obviously  dumb-founded  to  hear  so  unexpected 
a  statement.  Then  astonishment  gave  away  to 
admiration  and  another  tremendous  volume  of 
applause  ensued. 

Sylvia  Pollock  was  born  in  June,  1910,  a 
normal  and  healthy  child.  She  learned  to  walk 
at  the  tender  age  of  nine  months  and  almost 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  toddle  she  began  to 
show  a  natural  aptitude  for  dancing.  In  her 
baby  way  she  would  mimic  the  popular  dancers 
of  the  day  with  marked  rhythm. 

One  day  when  Sylvia  was  a  year  and  a 
half  old  she  playfully  threw  a  porcelain  doll 
to  the  floor.  A  piece  of  a  doll  clipped  of  and 
flew  in  her  eye.  Screaming  with  pain,  Sylvia 
was  taken  at  once  to  a  hospital. 

A  few  days  later  an  impressive-looking 
physician  sat  beside  Sylvia's  crib  in  the  hospital 
gazing  upon  her  little  face.  On  the  other  side, 
leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  was  the  young 
mother,  red  eyed  and  anxious.  Finally  the 
physician  sighed  and  stood  up.  The  mother 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him  anxiously 
He  shook  his  head. 

"Her  eyesight  is  saved,"  he  said,  "but  she  will 
never  hear  or  talk  again." 

A  deaf  mute.  That  was  the  handicap  under 
which  Sylvia  had  to  live  out  her  life,  exiled 
from  the  speaking  and  hearing  world.  Many 
a  child  would  have  grown  up  to  be  just  a  plain 
deaf  mute.    But  not  so  with  Sylvia. 

When  she  was  five  years  of  age  she  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  a  boarding  school  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia.  In  a  very  short  time  she 
became  a  prize  pupil.  Many  times  Sylvia  led 
her  class.  She  is  now  in  her  third  year  at 
high  school,  and  has  completely  mastered  the 
art  of  lip  reading. 

Meantime,  she  had  began  to  develop  a 
pronounced     inclination     dancing.     So  when 
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Sylvia  was  ten  years  old,  her  mother  decided 
that  she  must  attend  a  dancing  school.  But  it 
was  to  be  a  really  serious  dancing  school  where 
Sylvia  could  learn  toedancing  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  She  took  the  little  girl  to  Professor 
Walter  G.  Wroe,  who  has  trained  many  stars 
like  Anna  Pennington.  Naturaly  the  teacher 
was  rather  hesitant  about  undertaking  with 
Sylvia  anything  so  technical  as  toedancing. 
Tt-i  all  his  experience  the  professor  had  never 
dreamed  of  trying  to  instruct  a  deaf  mute. 

But  all  his  fears  left  him  when  he  saw  the 
girl  perform.  Her  brilliance  amazed  him,  and 
within  a  few  months  she  was  his  prize  student. 
Five  months  after  her  first  lesson  she  made 
her  debut  in  public  and  won  her  first  ovation. 
One  of  the  big  Philadelphia  papers  said  she 
"danced  as  though  inspired." 

Then  the  little  girl  began  to  study  acrobatics 
at  Professor  Herrman's  school  in  Philadelphia. 
During  her  very  first  year  she  won  four  loving 
cups,  the  Biddle  and  Peak  Trophies. 

Many  people  have  wondered  how  Sylvia 
knows  when  to  stop,  if  she  can  not  hear  the 
music.  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  Her 
m .  ther,  who  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  that 
her  daughter  may  not  be  an  unoticed  mute, 
is  always  with  her.  She  gives  Sylvia  her  cue. 
She  makes  it  known  to  her  that  it  will  take 
just  so  long — song  and  three  choruses — so 
when  the  music  ends,  her  dance  also  finishes. 

Her  stage  manners  are  gracious.  Anyone 
seeing  her  doing  one  of  her  eccentric  numbers 
or  watching  her  actions  would  never  suspect 
her  of  not  being  a  perfectly  normal  child.  She 
has  not  that  strained  look  so  often  seen  in 
unfortunate  deaf  mutes. 

Now  her  fame  is  reaching  beyond  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia.  On  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York  Sylvia  was  offered  a  scholarship  by  the 
National  Stage  Children's  Association  of 
America.  Her  mother,  however,  declined  to 
have  Sylvia  accept  it  for  the  present,  or  until 
she  has  finished  her  high  school  course. 

Meantime,  Sylvia  continues  her  school  ed- 
ucation and  her  dancing  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose. "It  is  my  ambition,"  says  she,  "to  show 
to  deaf  and  mute  children  that  they  are  not 
lost  because  they  can  not  hear  or  talk.  I 
want  to  set  an  example  to  others  who  are  af- 
flicted as  I  am  so  that  they  will  not  give  them- 
selves up  as  worthless.  Then  of  course,  I  want 
to  repay  my  mother  for  the  hard  work  she  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  me.  My  dancing  and 
acrobatics  are  hard  work  in  a  way  but  they 
seem  easy  because  I  love  the  work." 
Here  is  a  brilliant  example  of  what  determina- 
tion and  energy  will  do.  This  girl's  path  was 
anything  but  smooth  when  she  started,  but  she 
made  it  smooth  herself.  Her  handicap  ceased 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  her  when  she  learned  to 
forget  it. 

With  all  this  independence  of  spirit  added 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  handicaps  she  has 
surmounted,  Sylvia  remains  modest  and  un- 
assuming. As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the 
handicaps  under  which  she  has  labored  have 
not  only  intensified  her  energy  and  initiative. 
And  the  way  in  which  she  serves  to  increase 
other  peoples  ability  to  overcome  their  handi- 
caps, deserves  admiration  for  her  pluck. — Hum- 
phrey GiacuUi  in  the  Everybody's  Magazine. 
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MISS  DUNKIN'S  CIASS 

My  mother  and  brother  came  to  see  me 
last  Sunday.  My  mother  brought  me  a  sweat- 
er, a  pair  of  hose  and  a  costume  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party.  She  bought  me  four  rolls  of 
films  in  Boulder.  I  have  taken  several  pictures. 
I  hope  they  will  be  good. 

Laura  Manza. 


My  sister  sent  me  a  clown  suit  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party.  My  suit  was  made  of  yellow 
and  red  material.  Everyone  had  a  nice  time 
at  the  party. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


Last  Sunday  my  mother,  Uncle  Bill,  Aunt 
Nettie  and  my  two  cousins,  Emma  and  Dorothy 
came  to  Boulder  to  see  Katherine  and  me. 
They  took  us  a  long  drive  In  their  machine. 
We  enjoyed  the  drive  very  much.  Mother 
will  come  to  see  us  again  next  month.  Julia 
won  a  prize  at  the  Hallowe'en  party.  The 
prize  was  a  fountain  pen. 

Bertha  Noyd. 


The  Kians  burned  a  cross  on  the  Capital 
Hill  Monday  night.  I  could  see  it  from  the 
window  in  the  dormitory. 

I  won  a  prize  at  the  Hallowe'en  party.  The 
prize  was  a  fountain  pen.  I  am  very  proud  of 
it.  Julia  Raniere. 


The  thirteenth  of  last  month  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  rhythm  and  class  room  work  was 
given  before  the  Silver  Bow  Medical  associa- 
tion at  Butte.  Seven  of  the  pupils  participated 
in  the  program.  Laura  Manza,  Bertha  Noyd, 
Julia  Raniere,  Edward  Olson  and  Richard 
'\Vilkinson  were  selected  from  my  class.  Nettie 
Farthing  and  Marion  were  chosen  from  Mrs. 
Study's  class.  Mrs.  Taylor  supervised  the  work. 
Miss  Eraser  was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Menzemer 
took  them  over  to  Butte  in  his  machine.  The 
Medical  association  gave  the  girls  and  boys  two 
five  pound  boxes  of  chocolate  candy. 

George  Sparks. 
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We  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party.  I  was  dressed  as  a  doctor.  I  did  not 
win  a  prize.  We  marched  around  and  around. 
They  served  punch  and  cookies  at  the  party. 
We  also  had  some  apples.  We  played  a 
game  where  we  filled  a  large  pan  full  of  water 
and  then  put  some  apples  in  it.  We  tried  to 
take  a  bite  of  the  apples  in  the  water.  We 
would  get  our  faces  down  in  the  water,  when 
we  tried  to  bite  them.  We  played  games  and 
danced  the  "Charleston.''  We  had  a  good 
time  at  the  party. 

Edward  Olson. 


I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  Emil. 
He  is  attending  school  in  California.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  I  hope  to  see  my 
brother  next  June. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 


MRS.  STUDY'S  CLASS 

A  BIG  FIRE 

We  had  a  big  fire  at  home.  It  started  at 
2:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  hired 
man's  wife  got  up  with  her  babies.  She  looked 
out  at  the  barn  and  it  was  all  right.  Again 
she  got  up  and  saw  the  barn  on  fire.  She 
wcke  her  husband  and  told  him  that  the  barn 
was  burning.  He  got  up  and  dressed.  He 
went  to  the  barn  to  save  my  pony  but  she  was 
dead.  It  was  windy  and  the  fire  caught  the 
bunk  house,  dairy  house,  ice  house,  and 
chicken  house.  Some  of  the  trees  were  de- 
stroyed. They  saved  the  cooling  tank,  milk- 
ing machine,  pail  and  separator.  The  car- 
penters built  a  new  barn,  200  feet  long.  Now 
it  is  finished,  but  the  plumbers  are  installing 
the  milking  machine  and  a  new  gas  engine. 

Edward  Baker. 


John  Nagel  and  Everett  Gilliam  came  to 
Boulder  before  the  Hallowe'en  party  on  Oct- 
ober 29.  We  were  glad  to  see  them.  John 
Nagel  has  a  nice  suit.  He  is  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Everett  is  in  the  fifth  grade.  He  is  in 
my  class  in  school.  He  has  curly  hair  as  I 
have.  Arthur  Thomas. 


The  boys  walked  with  Mr.  Kemp  last  Sun- 
day. We  took  a  long  walk  and  saw  many 
things.  We  came  back  by  the  ranch  and  saw 
the  turkeys.  They  were  very  pretty.  We  also 
saw  a  machine  run  over  a  dog.  The  dog  was 
net  killed  but  was  hurt.  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
dog.  Richard  Wilkinson. 


I  received  a  long  letter  from  my  mother. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  a  good  time  for 
Hallowe'en  and  had  a  good  dinner.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  her.  They  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  and 
Whalen  to  their  dinner. 

Some   of   the   children  went 
show  while  they  had  a  party, 
urday  afternoon. 
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to  the  picture 
It  was  on  Sat- 
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Maybe  my  family  will  come  to  see  me  by 
and  by  on  Sunday.  They  always  come  in  a 
car  every  time  when  they  come.  Last  sum- 
mer I  read  about  Leylan's  father.  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him.  The 
next  day  I  read  the  newspaper  about  them. 
They  said  Mr.  Wood  was  not  dead.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Wood  was  dead.  Their  names 
were  just  alike.  I  was  just  half  pale.  After 
awhile  I  didn't  think  about  it.  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  Marion  Sloan. 


Monday  night  November  1  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan  came  to  the  Capital  hill  .  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  shot  off  a  gun  and  carried  a  cross  up 
the  hill.  They  burned  the  cross  at  night.  A 
few  of  the  people  heard  the  shot.  They  were 
scared.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  warning  the 
people.  Some  of  the  deaf  girls  did  not  see 
the  cross  burning.  I  was  sleeping  so  hard  and 
did  not  hear  the  shot. 

Nettie  Farthing. 


My  daddy  and  mama,  Aunt  Palmer,  Uncle 
Harry,  Harold,  Anna  Benton,  Mary  and 
George  went  hunting  Sunday.  They  climbed 
the  hills  and  it  made  my  mother  tired.  They 
saw  a  bear  and  three  baby  bears.  The  men 
shot  at  it  but  did  not  kill  it. 

Sunday  was  my  sister's  birthday.  She  was 
eighteen  years  old.  Mona  Frazier. 


On  October  29  we  went  to  the  gymnasium. 
We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  at  seven  o'clock. 
Then  we  marched  around.  Some  of  the  girls 
and  boys  got  prizes.  We  tried  to  get  apples 
cut  of  a  pan  of  water.  We  had  cookies,  apples 
and  punch  for  refreshments.  We  danced  until 
eleven  o'clock.     We  had  a  good  time. 

Thelma  Penman. 


Friday,  October  29  we  went  to  a  Hallowe'en 
party.  We  got  ready  early  for  the  party.  I 
made  a  horse  that  looked  like  Spark  Plug.  I 
I  was  Barne-'  Google.  I  rode  Spark  Plug  at 
the  party.  The  people  laughed  at  my  horse. 
They  thought  my  face  was  funny.  They 
laughed  at  me.  I  did  not  get  a  prize.  Some 
boys  got  prizes  and  some  girls  got  prizes. 
After  a  while  we  had  fruit  juice,  cookies  and 
apples.  We  had  some  games.  Some  apples 
were  in  a  pan  of  water.  I  tried  to  get  an  apple 
out  of  the  water.  I  got  a  big  apple.  I  went 
to  a  fortune  teller.  I  sat  down.  A  girl  told 
me  to  write  the  names  of  twelve  girls.  I  put 
the  names  of  the  girls  into  a  box.  The  girl 
told  me  that  I  would  marry  Lillian.  I  went  to 
another  room  and  a  girl  told  me  to  smell 
thirteen  things.  My  eyes  were  shut  and  I 
smelled  thirteen  things.  I  got  six  things  right. 
I  did  not  get  a  prize.  Some  people  got  prizes. 
After  awhile  we  danced.  I  danced  with  some 
girls.  When  we  stopped  dancing  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  went  to  bed.    We  had  a  good  time. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 


We  hope  the  snow  will  be  deep  over  the 
ground  very  soon,  because  we  want  to  slide 
or  skate  on  the  ice.  The  little  pupils  want  the 
snow  too  because  Santa  Claus  will  come  here 
next  December  25.  Stephia  Tularski. 


I  have  a  cold  these  days.. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  department 
sprained  her  ankle  a  week  ago. 

Florence  Reinki's  mother  came  to  see  her 
Wednesday,  October  27  and  Florence  was 
surprised  to  see  her  mother.  She  stayed  down 
town  all  night.  Then  she  went  home  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

On  October  29  we  had  a  Hallowe'en  party. 
At  the  party  we  had  cookies,  fruit  juice  and 
apples.  After  a  while  we  played  games  and 
then  we  danced  and  had  a  fine  time. 

Rhoa  HiUiard. 


On  Friday  October  29  we  wore  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  costumes.  I  did  not  wear 
a  mask  Another  boy  did  not  wear  a  mask 
either.  Miss  Logan  told  John  and  me  to  carry 
fruit  and  fruit  juice  and  cookies  because  John 
and  I  did  not  wear  masks. 

The  boys  and  girls  masked  and  some  teachers 
looked  to  see  who  got  prizes. 

The  judges  chose  the  girls,  and  boys  for 
prizes.  Then  John  and  I  carried  the  fruit 
juice,  apples  and  cookies. 

When  we  had  finished  eating,  then  all  the 
teachers,  girls  and  boys  danced. 

We  went  to  bed  about  1 1  O'clock. 

Everett  Gilliam 


LOCALS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  Helen  Johnson 

Edna  Kupfer  is  growing  up  just 

like  a  weed- 
Barbara  Redinger  is  improving  very 

much  in  school. 

Barbara  Johnson  is  always  glad  to 
get  letters  from  her  mother. 

Rhoa  Milliard  is  improving  very 
much  in  her  work  in  school. 

Kate  Buggio  was  very  proud  when 
she  got  a  nice  package  from  home. 

Ida  Biavaschi  is  a  fine  stocking- 
darner.     She  is  proud  of  it,  too. 

On  October  28  Mrs.  Reinki  spent 
the  dav  with  her  daughter,  Florence. 
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Lillian  Pouliot  is  still  as  jolly  as 
ever.  She  certainly  can  make  every- 
body laugh, 

Stephia  Tularski  is  a  fine  barber. 
We  feel  sure  that  she  will  do  well  as 
a  barber  outside. 

Nettie  Farthing  got  a  package  of 
good  things  to  eat  from  home.  She 
was  glad  to  get  it. 

Eva  Guidi's  parents  and  her  little 
sister  spent  the  day  with  her  on  Sun- 
day, October  3  1 . 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  is  still  a  good 
girl  for  she  is  still  helping  others  in 
every  way  possible. 

Irene  Colwell  must  be  a  popular 
girl  because  she  has  been  receiving  so 
many  letters  lately. 

Adeline  Chinadle  is  very  proud 
because  Havre  has  defeated  Great 
Falls  in  playing  football. 

Minnie  Gummow  was  very  much 
disappointed  because  her  friends  did 
not  come  to  the  dance  in  Boulder. 

Laura  Manza's  mother  and  brother 
came  to  visit  her  on  Sunday,  October 
31.    She  enjoyed  her  visit  immensely. 

May  Yaeger  has  commenced  to 
embroider  several  pretty  things,  as  she 
wants  to  finsh  them  before  Christmas. 

Velma  Goldizen  is  a  swell  Charles- 
ton dancer.  Wonder  if  she  will  be  a 
dancer  on  the  stage  in  the  show  some- 
day. 

Julia  Ranieri  was  extremely  proud 
to  get  a  prize  for  the  best  costume  at 
the  Hallowe'en  party.  The  prize  was 
a  fountain  pen. 

On  October  1 7  Hildegard  Wudell's 
parents  and  some  of  her  relatives  paid 
a  visit  to  her.  She  enjoyed  her  visit 
with  them  immensely. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  Ethel 
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Christie's  custom  is.  Well,  her  cus- 
tom is  to  open  the  doors  for  every- 
body to  come  in  and  out. 

Mrs,  Noyd  and  some  of  her  rela- 
tives made  a  visit  to  Bertha  and  Kath- 
erine  Noyd,  They  all  had  a  splendid 
time  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  Oct- 
ober 24, 

Gertie  Smidt  returned  to  school  on 
the  seventeenth  of  Ocrtober.  She  said 
she  and  her  parents  made  a  trip  to 
Iowa  last  month  and  they  had  a  splen- 
did time. 

Helen  Chinadle  got  a  splendid  long 
letter  from  Evelyn  Krumm  last  week. 
She  often  writes  sixteen  pages.  We 
think  she  may  get  Helen  interested 
in  college, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan  and  the  family 
came  here  in  a  car  to  visit  Marion 
Sloan,  They  ate  their  lunch  some- 
where near  Boulder.  They  had  an 
enjoyable  time. 

Annie  Kombal  is  enthusiastic  to 
learn  in  school.  She  is  getting  into 
mischief  lately  but  she  is  a  clean  girl. 
She  also  got  a  prize  for  the  best  cos- 
tume of  the  little  girls  in  the  Hallowe' 
en  party, 

Helen  Johnson  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother-in-law  saying  that  he 
is  going  to  have  a  new  Chevrolet  se- 
dan car  next  spring  if  he  will  have 
good  luck  all  through  the  winter.  He 
is  planning  to  take  Helen  on  a  trip  to 
the  coast.  She  enjoyed  a  visit  with 
Margaret  Girard  on  Hallowe'en. 

Montana  Parr  has  been  popular 
lately.  Her  friends  come  to  see  her 
frequently  and  she  is  always  glad  to 
have  them  come  and  spend  some  time 
with  her.  She  is  also  very  proud  of 
her  friend  whose  name  is  Vera  Jack- 
son who  got  the  first  prize  in  the  con- 
test for  getting  subscriptions  to  the 
Butte  Miner.    She  got  a  fine  car. 

(Continued  on  page  eleven.) 
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Before  the  December  issue  of  the 
LEADER  reaches  you,  the  time  will 
have  passed  when  the  youngsters 
packages  should  have  been  started  on 
their  way;  for  at  Christmas  time,  the 
mail  service  is  necessarily  so  slow  that 
you  must  allow  plenty  of  time  for  all 
delays  or  your  youngster  may  be  one 
of  the  sad  ones  on  that  day  when 
everyone,  especially  the  child,  should 
be  glad. 

Should  you  send  anything  in  the 
way  of  perishable  foods,  kindly  so 
mark  the  package  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Also,  if 
you  send  any  package  after  the  tenth 
of  December,  which  should  be  opened 
when  it  arrives,  please  mark  it  "Not 
for  Xmas"  otherwise  it  will  be  held  for 
the  tree  on  Christmas  eve. 

Please  do  not  count  on  having  the 
youngsters  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
for  it  is  impossible  particularily  when 
Scarlet  Fever  and  other  contageous 
diseases  are  so  prevalent  in  several  of 
the  cities. 

We  have  raised  about  170  fine 
turkeys  and  these  with  the  "trim- 
mings" which  should  always  go  with 
the  "festive  bird"  will,  we  hope,  pro- 
vide a  real  dinner.  Besides  this,  we 
heard,  over  the  radio,  that  Santa  Claus 
will  surely  be  in  Boulder  this  year;  so 
you  see  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 


children  here  to  see  him,  than  to  take 
a  chance  on  removing  them  to  a  place 
which  might  not  be  on  his  route. 

President  H.  J.  Menzemer. 

 o  

Our  friend  in  the  Kansas  Star  com- 
ments on  our  three  department  school, 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
separate  the  Feeble  Minded  from  the 
others.  We  agree  heartily.  .  However, 
there  are  always  local  problems  that 
have  to  be  met  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

First  of  all,  the  seven  lean  years,  like 
those  which  hit  the  Pharoahs  many, 
many  moons  ago,  hit  Montana  just 
after  the  war  and  she  has  not  been  in 
any  condition  to  branch  out  very  much. 

Of  course,  if  we  had  had  to  have 
the  three  departments  all  mixed  up 
together,  we  would  have  long  since, 
raised  a  war-whoop  and  joined  in 
battle;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Feeble  Minded  have  separate  dining- 
rooms,  separate  school-rooms,  sepa- 
rate playgrounds,  separate  movie-  ma- 
chine, and  separate  hospital.  Besides 
this  the  two  departments  are  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart  and  are  as  much  sepa- 
rated as  if  they  were  two  complete 
schools  in  the  same  town. 

However,  we  realize  that  the  con- 
dition is  far  from  ideal  and  I'm  for  a 
change  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it, 
if  we  can  go  to  a  city  where  the  pupils 
have  more  advantages.  But  we  now 
have  a  million  dollar  plant  and  about 
half  of  it  is  given  up  to  work  with  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  them  to  accept  an  approprii- 
tion  of  ^100,000.00  — as  was  once 
proposed^ — in  exchange  for  a  half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant. 

But  Montana  is  coming  out  of  the 
woods,  now,  and  I'm  for  getting  a 
separate  plant — strong!  But  I  want 
at  least  ^500,000.00,  so  that  we  can 
build  a  plant  of  efficiency  and  com- 
fort, equal  to  the  present  one.  And 
we  have  good  workers  in  the  legisla- 
ture, so  we  look  for  results.  M. 
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We,  in  company  with  most  of  the 
farmers  of  our  valley —  and  in  fact  in 
most  of  our  state  and  some  other 
states — suffered  rather  heavily 
through  frost,  in  our  potato  and  other 
root  crops.  Killing  frost  came  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  it 
caught  us  with  most  of  our  crop  in  the 
ground.  However  our  grain  and 
''poultry"  production  is  fine  and  we 
are  ready  for  Thanksgiving  on  that 
score. 

 o  

Winning  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair,  has  become  such  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  neglected  to  mention 
it  in  the  October  issue.  But  we  did 
win  it  again  and  are  all  very  jubilant 
over  it. 

The  work  was  fine,  "if  we  do  say  it 
as  shouldn't,"  and  we  want  to  congrat- 
ulate our  kiddies  who  worked  so  faith- 
fully to  accomplish  this  end.  M. 

 o  

STOP  AND  THINK 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  business  man 
to  "take  stock"  and  see  where  he  is 
and  whither  he  is  tending.  In  the 
case  of  the  teacher,  this  may  mean  to 
examine  carefully  his  practices  and  see 
if  each  one  of  them  is  bringing  the 
right  percent  of  profit  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  invested.  Un- 
consciously perhaps  one  may  have 
drifted  into  some  practice  which  does 
not  produce  the  best  results,  indeed, 
may  even  prevent  the  attainment  of 
the  results  desired.  The  following 
which  we  find  approved  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
under  the  above  head  and  credited  to 
Hazel  Aldrich  Finegan  in  the  Course 
of  Study  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angles 
City  Schools,  is  well  worth  careful 
consideration  by  every  teacher  to  see 
if  he  or  she  has  not  failed  in  one  or 
more  points  there  suggested  and  so 
made  impossible  the  attainment  of  the 
best  results. 

"Sometimes  a  warning  sign  may  be  of  real 
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assistance.  The  following  list  points  out  ways 
in  which  a  teacher  may  actually  prevent  the 
development  of  the  right  attitudes  and  ideals. 

"Practices  which  invariably  produce  negative 
results  include: 

"Giving  assignments  which  are  too  difficult. 

"Punishing  a  whole  class  for  the  wrong  con- 
duct of  a  few  members. 

"Forcing  a  child  to  make  an  apology. 

"Being  over — sentimental  in  an  effort  to  win 
children. 

"Making  a  child  do  a  piece  of  work  without 
helping  him  see  the  need  of  it. 

"Humiliating  a  child  in  any  way. 
"Discouraging  children. 

"Failing  to  give  children  an  opportunity  to 
do  things. 

"Telling  a  child  that  he  must  not  do  a 
certain  thing  and  then  allowing  him  to  do  it. 

"Failing  to  show  appreciation  of  good  work 
and  right  conduct." 

We  fear  that  a  conscientious  ex- 
amination of  our  practices  along  these 
lines  would  convince  some  of  us  that 
we  often  fail  along  one  or  more  of 
the  lines  suggested.  For  instance, 
how  often  are  we  who  are  always 
ready  with  our  criticisms  of  poor 
work  and  unsatisfactory  conduct,  as 
ready  with  our  expressions  of  approval 
of  good  work  and  of  honest  effort  and 
of  praiseworthy  conduct.  Or  do  we 
pass  the  latter  over  in  silence?  Not 
long  ago  a  pupil  wrote  that  a  certain 
teacher  "bawled  us  out"  for  what  to 
the  pupil  seemed  inconsequential: 
Lincoln  said  "If  you  would  win  a  man 
to  your  cause,  you  must  first  con- 
vince him  that  you  are  his  friend."  A 
friend  is  certainly  not  less  anxious  to 
approve  than  to  criticise,  and  ap- 
proval justly  given  is  a  greater  inspira- 
tion to  a  child  than  any  amount  of 
even  just  criticism.  "Stop  and  think." 

 o-  ■ 

One  more  of  the  school  papers  has 
adopted  the  magazine  form.  With 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  year,  the 
Deaf  Oklahoman  appears  as  a  neat- 
ly printed  magazine  with  an  attrac- 
tive cover.  In  this  form  it  is  certain- 
ly much  more  convenient  for  the  read- 
er. No  doubt  the  "melting  pot"  will 
get  doubly  hot  hereafter  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  paper,  always  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. At  any  rate,  it  is  evident 
that  Superintendent  Blattner  expects 
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the  paper  to  be  more  valuable  in  its 
new  form,  as  he  has  raised  its  subscrip- 
tion price  fifty  percent.  In  that  ex- 
pection  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  T. 

 o  

The  October  number  of  the  Ro- 
chester Advocate  contains  an  account 
of  the  exercises  held  in  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  school.  During  that  time 
the  school  has  had  only  two  superin- 
tendents— Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  and 
T.  C.  Forrester,  the  present  incumbent 
who  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
this  school.  The  school  has  had  a 
wonderful  history  and  is  a  monument 
to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Westervelt  whose 
work  and  methods  are  being  so  ably 
carried  on  by  his  able  successor. — T. 


THE  BUTTE  TRIP 

At  the  request  of  the  Silver  Bow  County 
Medical  Association,  President  Menzetner,  on 
October  13,  took  a  class  of  pupils  to  Butte  to 
demonstrate  the  methods  of  voice  development 
and  speech  training  of  the  deaf,  and  espi^cially 
to  illustrate  the  part  that  rhythm  plays  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  natural  speech.  A  part  of  the 
new  material  used  consisted  of  the  names  of 
members  of  the  association,  some  of  which  are 
not  easy  for  even  people  with  normal  hearing, 
when  met  for  the  first  time.  After  the  demon- 
stration and  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting, 
some  of  the  doctors  asked  the  pupils  if  they 
could  dance,  which  the  pupils  assured  them 
they  could  do  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
rhythm  in  action  in  what  they  called  the 
"Charleston." 

The  school  authorities  were  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  such  leaders  of 
public  opinion  a  little  of  what  the  school  is 
doing  for  those  who  come  to  it  for  an  educa- 
tion. How  the  work  appeared  to  an  outsider 
not  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  report  which 
appeared  in  the  Anaconda  Standard  on  the 
morning  of  October.  14: 

"Training  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  was 
remarkably  demonstrated  before  the  Silver 
Bow  County  Medical  association  when  seven 
children  from  the  state  school  at  Boulder  were 
conducted  through  class  room  exercises  at 
the  Silver  Bow  club  last  night.  Five  girls  and 
two  boys  who  have  been  attending  the  school 
for  four  years  read  the  lips  of  doctors  who 
addressed  them,  sang  songs,  identified  names 
through  waves  of  music  coming  from  a  piano 
and  concluded  by  dancing  the  Charleston. 

"The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  demons- 
tration was  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
ivould  identify  the  names  which  they  received 
as  music.  Some  of  the  children  told  the 
doctors  that  they  caught  the  sound  waves 
through    the    soles   of    their    feet,    others  said 


they  felt  the  waves  through  leg  muscles  and 
some  "heard"  the  music  in  the  pit  of  their 
stomach  and  top  of  the  head. 

"The  class  was  suppervised  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Taylor,  teacher,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Menzemer, 
superintendent  of  the  Boulder  schools.  Dr.  H. 
J.  Menzemer  explained  to  the  doctors  the 
routine  at  the  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  which 
novj  has  96  students. 

"Miss  Virginia  Eraser,  school  pianst,  then 
wcn-t  CD  the  piano  and,  as  a  word  or  name 
was  cnlled,  ehe  would  strike  a  chord  and  al- 
most immediately  the  children  would  recognize- 
the  word. 

"Each  of  the  children  is  just  learning  how  to 
talk.  Dr.  Menzemer  explained  that  the 
youngsters  are  dumb  because  they  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  through  ordinary  means. 
The  girls  and  boys  spoke  haltingly  and  the 
names  of  some  of  Butte's  doctors  contained  too 
many  syllables  for  them  to  master. 

"The  demonstration  concluded  with  the 
students  and  the  audience  joining  in  the  sing- 
ing of  "America."  The  students  displayed  re- 
markable rhythm  and  kept  with  the  accom- 
paniment throughout  the  number. 

"The  students  came  to  Butte  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  county  association.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  pupils  of  the  school  have  ap- 
peared before  any  medical  organization  and 
it  was  a  most  successful  appearance,  members 
of  the  association  extending  a  rising  vote  to 
Dr.  Menzemer  and  presenting  the  children  with 
two  large  boxes  of  candy. 

"Superintendent  of  Schools  A.  H.  Douglass, 
and  Jesse  Ragsdale,  principal  of  Butte  high 
school,  witnessed  the  demonstration  and  paid 
the  institution  high  compliment  at  the  con- 
clusion. — T. 
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or  several  kinds,  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  deaf  after  leaving  school. 

If  those  in  charge  of  the  schools  could  de- 
vise some  way  of  instilling  the  importance  of 
these  things  into  children  while  they  are  at 
school,  better  results  could  be  obtained. 

But  deaf  children  are  like  all  other  children. 
They  do  not  feel  the  responsibility  of  a  care- 
ful preparation.  They,  therefore,  take  things 
as  a  matter  of  course,  proceed  along  easy  lines, 
lose  much  time  in  easy  effort  and  graduate 
only  partially   equipped   for  life's  work. 

When  out  in  the  world  they  realize  where- 
in they  have  failed,  but  it  is  too  late.  They 
must  begin  their  education  again  and  in  great- 
er earnestness.  What  they  have  learned  in 
school  is  a  great  help  to  them  in  securing  the 
higher  and  more  specific  education  in  the 
world's  school. 

How  to  encourage  the  deaf  to  think  of 
these  things  beforehand  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparation  is  perhaps  the  business  of 
the  schools.  But  the  deaf  themselves  can  be  a 
wonderful  help  by  taking  a  friendly  hand. 

The  paramount  issue  before  the  deaf  as  I 
see  it  is  a  better  mental,  vocational  and  spiri- 
tual equipment. 
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LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  BOYS'  SIDE 

Repotted  by  Harry  Schoenberg 

Johnny  Savage  is  a  new  pupil.  He 
came  to  this  school  on  October  30. 

Buddy  Evans  is  in  the  first  grade. 
He  is  smart  and  we  congratulate  him. 

Henry  Nickerson's  mother  came  to 
see  him  for  a  little  while.  He  was 
certainly  glad. 

Arthur  Sylvester  won  the  second 
prize  which  was  a  watch  chain  and  he 
was  a  little  girl. 

Jed  Moe  got  a  letter  saying  that  his 
mother  will  come  to  see  him  when  she 
will  get  a  new  car. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  playing  foot- 
ball every  evening  and  they  have  fun 
playing  in  the  dark. 

Every  Sunday  Leonard  Mount  dres- 
sed up  in  gray  pants  and  a  dark  sweat- 
er.   He  looks  like  a  boxer. 

Henry  Nickerson  received  a  pack- 
age containing  new  pajamas  from  his 
older  sister.    He  likes  them. 

Charles  Peck  caught  one  small  fish 
in  the  ditch.  He  wished  to  eat  it  but 
he  threw  it  back  in  the  water. 

Raymond  Johnson  received  a  pack- 
age of  cherry  chocolates.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  to  eat  them. 

Harry  Britizius  received  a  package 
of  candy  and  a  gay  Hallowe'en  hat 
and  band.     He  was  glad  to  get  them.. 

Walter  Herbold  got  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  Willie.  Walter  has  a 
new  nephew  who  weighs  1 1  pounds. 

Henry  Nickerson  made  three  pairs 
of  fine  balloon  pants  which  are  light 
brown.  We  think  he  will  be  a  fine 
tailor. 

Lloyd  Revelle  got  a  package  of 
cookies  and  the  "Old  Maid"  card 
game  from  home  and  he  was  glad  to 
get  them. 

Frank  Carrigeaux  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  he  had  his  goitre  removed 
on  Monday,  November  1.  He  is 
getting  along  fine. 
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Ole  Olbu  quite  rejoiced  that  the 
Montana  "U"  beat  the  Montana  Col- 
lege and  the  score  was  27  to  0.  He 
jumped  in  his  joy. 

On  Hallowe'en  evening  Delos  Van- 
decar  won  the  first  prize  for  the  big 
boys,  which  is  a  fountain  pen  and  he 
was  dressed  like  a  big  girl. 

John  Nagel  and  Everett  Gilliam 
came  back  here  on  October  28.  We 
were  glad  to  see  them  again.  They 
have  grown  very  much  taller  than  last 
year. 

John  Nagel  was  very  much  thrilled 
that  the  Illinois  ''U"  beat  the  Penn, 
"U."  The  score  was  3  to  0.  He 
was  proud  of  "Frosty"  Peters  who  is 
from  Billings. 

The  packages  containing  two  pic- 
tures, a  box  of  pencils  and  colored 
crayons  and  candy  were  received  from 
home  by  Lyle  Olsen  who  was  so  hap- 
py to  get  them. 

Harry  Schoenberg  got  a  photo  of 
his  niece  from  his  sister,  Eva.  His 
niece  is  cute  in  this  picture,  and  is 
named  Joyce.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
from  his  sister  again. 

While  we  were  in  the  gymnasium 
taking  a  lesson,  Mrs.  Kemp  came 
downstairs.  She  told  Delos  Vandecar 
to  tell  Mr.  Kemp  that  she  wants  him. 
He  told  Mr.  Kemp  that  it  was  his 
mother  but  he  meant  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Kemp. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  a  box  of  apples 
from  his  brother,  Sam  and  was  glad 
to  get  it.  His  two  friends  came  to  see 
him  here  on  the  seventeenth  of  Oct- 
ober as  they  wanted  to  say  "Hello"  to 
him.  They  motored  away  to  Great 
Falls. 

Arthur  Sylvester  was  very  glad  to 
see  his  aunt,  mother  and  sister  here  on 
the  seventeenth  of  October.  They 
stayed  here  just  one  day.  He  re- 
ceived a  checker  board,  some  candies, 
toy  set  of  dishes  and  a  photo  from 
home. 
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After  a  long  time  of  waiting  Jacob  got  his 
wish.  It  was  more  than  a  wish;  it  was  almost 
a  craving,  and  Jacob  tried  to  have  it  happen 
on  every  nice  day  that  came  along.  He  was 
almost  discouraged,  for  he  thought  that  soon 
cold  weather  would  set  in,  or  it  might  snow, 
and  that  which  he  wanted  would  never  happen. 

It  was  a  picnic  that  Jacob  wished  for,  and  on 
Friday,  October  the  twenty-fourth,  the  State 
School  had  a  picnic  out  on  the  Whitehall 
road  about  six  miles  from  the  school. 

The  weather  was  a  little  cooler,  just  invigora- 
ting enough  to  make  everybody  want  to  get 
into  action. 

About  ten  o'clock  everybody  began  to  gather 
on  the  tunnel  leading  from  the  main  building 
to  the  tunnel,  to  see  if  a  place  could  be  made 
for  them  so  that  they  might  ride  in  the  army 
truck.  After  benches  had  been  set  up  in  the 
truck,  it  drove  up  against  the  side  of  the 
tunnel  ready  for  those  who  would  ride  in  it 
Co  get  in.  It  was  not  long  until  the  truck  was 
loaded  and  ready  to  pull  off  for  the  White- 
hall road. 

Those  of  the  teachers  and  officers  who  had 
cars  carried  out  some  of  those  who  were  left. 
A  small  group  of  boys  were  the  last  to  leave 
the  school.  They  walked  until  the  cars  had 
taken  their  first  load  to  where  the  picnic  was 
to  be  and  had  come  back  to  get  some  more. 

Preparations  for  dinner  began  soon  after 
all  were  at  the  grounds.  A  comfortable  fire 
was  built,  which  served  both  as  a  cooking  fire, 
and  something  to  keep  those  who  were  cold 
warm.  At  dinner  time  all  sat  down  in  a  long 
line  while  the  teachers  and  officers  served. 
The  dinner  was  mighty  good.  Everybody  en- 
joyed it.  The  dinner  consisted  of  sandwiches, 
coffee  or  milk,  pickles,  cheese,  sausage  and 
cookies.  After  dinner  most  went  out  hiking, 
although  there  were  a  few  who  stayed  on  the 
grounds  to  play.  About  three  o'clock  the  last 
of  the  hikers  had  returned  to  the  grounds. 

About  four  o'clock  everybody  got  ready  to 
go  home.  The  army  truck  was  again  filled 
and  started  off.  Soon  after  it  started  the  rest 
of  the  cars  got  ready,  and  were  soon  under 
swing  on  the  road.  A  few  of  the  picnicers 
staited  back,  but  most  of  those  who  were  left 
waited  for  the  cars  to  come  back  to  get  them. 
Those  who  had  started  to  walk  were  picked  up 
just  after  the  Springs  road  joins  the  White- 
hall.    So  ended  the  first  picnic  this  year. 

Pat  Callahan. 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  CAT 

One  time  my  mother  bought  a  bird  that 
cost  fifteen  dollars.  It  could  sing..  Once  my 
mother  took  a  chance  on  letting  it  out  of  the 
cage  and  it  flew  onto  her  finger.  Then  she 
said,  "Sing,  Pete,"  and  Pete  whistled  to  her. 
Another  time  she  let  it  outside  on  the  porch 
and  a  cat  watched  it  closely.  When  he  got  a 
good  chance  he  jumped  for  it,  and  had  a  feast. 
My  mother  was  very  sad. 


The  Money  that  Came  Slow  and  Went  Fast. 


THE  DAY  I  HAULED  TEN  SACKS 
OF  SAWDUST 

One  day  as  I  was  taking  ten  sacks  of  saw- 
dust up  Mercury  street  a  man  stopped  me  and 
said,  "That  store  wants  some  sawdust." 

I  went  over  there  and  found  he  was  fooling. 
So  I  went  on  with  my  business. 


A  TREAT 

Last  Fourth  of  July  my  brother  went  to 
town  and  bought  cherries,  plums,  and  many 
kinds  of  candy.  I  sure  liked  it  all.  We  ate 
all  we  wanted.  I  thought  I  would  break  my 
jaws  on  the  jaw-breakers. 


On  a  circus  day  I  watched  a  tent  for  three 
hours  and  received  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 
When  I  got  my  money  I  tried  to  win  a  blanket 
but  I  did  not  succeed.    I  lost  every  cent  I  had. 


We  are  all  very  sorry  Miss  Berglund  fell 
and  sprained  her  ankle.  She  is  better  now, 
and  we  will  be  glad  when  she  comes  back  to 
teach  us  music  again. 

Ethel  Keeland. 


Pat  and  a  few  of  the  other  boys  bought  a  foot- 
ball bladder.  Joe  sent  home  for  his  cover. 
Now  we  spend  most  of  our  spare  time  playing 
football.  Orrin  Ober. 


Because  Saturday  afternoons  seem  very 
long,  the  boys  at  the  State  School  usually 
go  for  a  little  hike,  if  it  is  not  "town"  Saturday. 

Last  Saturday  was  an  ideal  day  for  hiking, 
as  it  was  not  so  cold  and  windy.  So  in  the 
afternoon  the  blind  boys  got  permission  and 
went  cut  toward  Little  Boulder.  One  could 
easily  see  that  fall  had  set  in  by  the  looks  of 
the  landscape.  The  trees  were  half  naked, 
and  there  were  only  a  few  green  shrubs  to  be 
seen.  About  the  only  bird  to  be  heard  was  a 
camp-robber. 

The  coming  of  the  winter  was  not  much 
noticed  by  those  who  went  walking  though, 
Most  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  little  battles, 
and  in  trying  to  beat  each  other  to  a  certain 
point  or  turn  in  the  road. 

Starting  from  the  school  the  boys  took  the 
path  from  the  engine  room,  and  followed  it 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Pacific  tracks.  They 
followed  the  tracks  until  they  reached  the  main 
highway.  The  Little  Boulder  road  branches 
off  to  the  left  of  the  main  road  to  Whitehall 
just   a   little   way   up   from   the   tracks.  This 
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road  is  quite  deserted,  and  onee  does  not  have 
to  fear  cars.  Up  this  road  a  way  there  is  a 
stream  of  spring  water.  The  road  follows  this 
stream  up  until  it  forks.  At  the  forks  there 
is  a  bridge.  This  bridge  the  boys  made  their 
destination.  As  the  Little  Boulder  water  tastes 
quite  a  bit  better  than  the  water  at  school  it  is 
quite  a  treat  to  get  a  drink  of  it. 

All  were  sitting  on  the  bridge  when  a  car 
came  along.  Some  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  when  the  car's  horn  tooted  there 
was  quite  a  scurry  for  the  edges.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  were  in  the  car. 
It  seemed  that  they  were  quite  frightened  lest 
some  one  of  the  bunch  might  be  run  over. 

On  cur  way  back  to  the  school  we  again  met 
the  Menzemers.  They  stopped  their  car  and 
told  any  one  who  wished  to  jump  into  the  car 
and  go  home  with  them.  Some  of  the  small 
boys  got  into  the  car,  which  left  no  little  boys 
V  ho  could  not  walk  fast.  The  rest  set  off 
r  J  a  rapid  "-ait  and  kept  up  the  pace  until 
Meriill's  lake  was  reached.  By  this  lake  there 
is  a  bridge.  The  boys  sat  down  on  this  bridge 
and  let  their  feet  hand  over.  On  account  of 
being  a  little  frightened  of  rocks  that  were 
coming  toward  him,  Jacob  Roberts  parked  him- 
relf  under  the  bridge.  He  liked  this  place  so 
well  that  he  decided  to  stay  there  for  a  while. 
Joe  Zunick  succeeded  in  dragging  him  out. 
Wc  do  all  enjoy  our  rambles  over  mountain 
paths  and  come  home  full  of  content. 

— Oscar  Schoberg. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  Pat  Callahan 

Another  game  that  fascinates 
members  of  this  department  is  football. 
Its  two  strongest  exponents  are  John 
Hitlast  and  Orrin  Ober. 

Jacob  Roberts  and  his  assistant, 
Bert  Goodwin,  have  experienced  un- 
usual success  in  mouse  trapping;  18 
scalps  formerly  belonging  to  eighteen 
mice,  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Jake  and  Bert. 

In  a  boxing  match,  had  between 
our  two  youngest,  Kenneth  Ricketts 
and  David  Mainwaring,  Kenneth 
showed  himself  to  be  improving  in 
Surength  and  the  power  of  looking 
after  himself. 

Age  is  descending  upon  at  least  two 
members  of  the  blind  department,  Joe 
Zunick  and  Frank  Ober.  Now  that 
the  chilly  winds  of  November  have 
appeared  these  two  stay  in  close 
proximity  to  the  radiators  and  play 
checkers. 
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A  month  ago  Oscar  Schoberg  said 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  Pat  Cal- 
lahan was  not  detained  at  the  F.  M.; 
today,  as  he  rubs  his  wrenched  joints 
and  feels  of  his  bruises,  he  stubbornly 
insists  that  it  is  a  misfortunate  but  in 
more  subdued  tones. 

Nels  Elmose  with  the  help  of  all 
the  old  clothes  that  his  school  mates 
could  produce  made  such  a  fine  tramp 
of  himself  at  the  Hallowe'en  party 
that  he  carried  away  the  prize.  Eve- 
rett Cummings  tells  us  that  the  bag 
carried  by  Nels  contained  incriminat- 
ing evidence  which  a  benign  turn  of 
mind  prevents  us  from  revealing. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  — —  —  

"The  fragrance  of  life  abides  in  the 
kitchen  during  canning  season,"  says 
Audrey  Mitchell.  Yea,  and  let  us  add 
that  he  who  escapes  the  ''fragrance  of 
life,"  thrown  off  by  boiling  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  is  a  lucky  man. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  Mary 
Snow.  From  a  shy  easily  frightened 
waif  of  the  Gros  Ventres  reservation 
she  has  become  as  chatty  as  a  squirrel 
and  her  laughter  comes  as  near  to  be- 
ing perpetual  as  anything  within  our 
institution. 

Ethel  Keeland  is  not  content  to  rove 
about  the  Girls'  Hall  during  the  day 
but  needs  must  roam  about  at  night. 
As  a  nocturnal  wanderer  her  fame  is 
increasing  nightly.  Perhaps  in  response 
to  her  local  last  month  she  is  prepar- 
ing herself  for  a  sojourn  with  the  owls. 

Esther  Spoonemore  heard  Governor 
Erickson  speak  at  a  Democratic  poli- 
tical rally  a  few  nights  ago.  She 
thought  it  was  quite  good  but  with 
that  ill  concealed  conciet,  more  com- 
mon to  the  masculine  sex  than  to  her's, 
she  thinks  she  could  give  the  govern- 
or a  few  pointers  which  he  over- 
looked. 
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Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  the  reporter  wishes  to  have  ^ 
anyone    let   her    know   the    whereabouts  and 
doings  of  former  graduates  and  pupils  of  the 
Montana  School   for  the  Deaf  and  BHnd. 
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The  Hallowe'en  party  was  observed 
on  the  29th  of  October  in  the  gym- 
nasium. The  committees  were  busy 
for  three  weeks  preparing  the  games 
and  refreshments  and  dance.  The 
pupils  enjoyd  the  party  especially  the 
new  games.  Those  who  won  the  prizes 
for  the  most  excellent  characters  pres- 
neentations  were  Julia  Raineri,  as  a 
negro  girl;  Annie  Kombal,  a  cute  little 
girl  dressed  in  pink;  Arthur  Sylvester 
as  a  small  girl  with  long  curls;  Delos 
Vandecar  as  a  modern  flapper;  Orrin 
Ober  of  the  blind  department  as  a  pil- 
grim; Kenneth  Ricketts  as  a  clown 
and  Esther  Spoonemoore  as  a  clown. 

Mrs.  Arva  Girard,  (nee  Margaret 
Martin)  a  former  graduate  of  this 
school  was  a  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Altop  for  several  days 
and  was  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 

Miss  Blanche  Spaur  of  Butte  is  now 
the  forewoman  of  the  chocolate  dip- 
ping department  in  one  of  the  largest 
candy  stores  of  Butte  known  as 
Cjamers. 

Miss  Lilly  Mattson,  a  graduate  of 
this  school  is  employed  as  a  book- 
keeper for  the  Globe  Fur  Company 
and  is  doing  well. 

Arthur  O'Donnell,  another  grad- 
uate has  been  a  linotype  operator  for 
the  Montana  Record-Herald  for  sever- 
al years  and  is  doing  well. 

At  Bonner,  Montana  there  is  a  saw 
and  planing  mill.  Former  pupils  of 
this  school,  Archie  Randies,  William 
Willis  and  Leonard  Cady  are  among 
the  lucky  ones  who  are  still  working  at 
the  mill,  the  main  part  of  which  is 
closed  for  repairs  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months. 

Evelyn  Krumm,  our  last  year's  grad- 


uate now  attending  the  Gallaudet  col- 
lege, writes  newsy  letters  to  her 
friends  here  and  tells  how  she  likes 
her  new  surroundings.  Now  Evelyn, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  get- 
ting along  well  there. 

The  Camp  Fire  girls  are  planning 
for  their  annual  hike  Friday,  the 
eighth  of  November.  Their  guardian. 
Miss  Gooch  promised  them  a  great 
time. 

Some  of  the  older  girls  with  two  of 
the  teachers  attended  the  movies  the 
evening  of  Election  Day,  November 
second.  The  title  of  the  show  was 
"The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame," 
played  by  Lon  Chaney,  son  of  deaf 
parents.    It  was  a  great  picture  play. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  was  asked  to 
write  alumni  notes  and  wishes  to  have 
anyone  let  her  know  the  whereabouts 
and  doings  of  former  graduates  and 
pupils  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Subscribe  for  the  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAIN LEADER— it  only  costs  you 
fifty  cents  a  year — and  you  will  know 
the  news  of  your  old  friends  and 
school  mates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low  enter- 
tained the  first  party  for  members  of 
the  B.  S.  C.  at  their  home  November 
6.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent 
in  playing  bridge  and  whist.  The  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Stinson, 
C.  E.  Altop  and  Mr.  Morrison.  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Altop,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Donnell  of 
Helena  and  Miss  Pierce  won  the  con- 
solation prizes.  Delicious  refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  close  of  the 
party. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Emil 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Christenson,  Mildred 
Dickey,  Opal 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Hilliard,  Rhoa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Kombal,  Annie 


Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Elmose,  Nels 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Hitlast,  John 


Month  of  October,  1926 

DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Kupfer,  Edna 
Manza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Molyneaux,  Mytlre 
Moe,  Jed 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Neidrengen,  Barbara 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brien,  James 
Olbu,  Ole  ] 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Reinke,  Florence 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Keeland,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mainwaring,  David 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 


Sylvester,  Arthur 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tilden,  Harry 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wudell,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Snow,  Mary 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Spoonemoore,  Hilda 
Zunick,  Joe 
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